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Some Account of Hannah Dudley. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

1810.—At one time she suffered much from 
the use of a painful prescription, which seemed 
almost too much for her exhausted state, and 
she frequently exclaimed, “mercy! mercy!” 
When somewhat relieved she called me to her, 
and said with much tenderness, “I was very 
unguarded awhile ago, I was impatient.” I re- 
plied that we had not observed it, but thought 
she was much favored with patience. “I felt 
it,” said she, with emphasis, “I was unwatch- 
ful.” 

Thus was the “swift witness” attended to by 
this happily instructed spirit, and no allowance 
made for emotions which perhaps few would 
deem culpable under such distress as was allotted 
her. Her nurse once mentioning how hard it 
was to bear such agony, and that it would have 
been better never to have been born, “Oh do 
not speak so,” said she with earnestness, “it is 
good for us to suffer.” 

Second Month 17th.—For some days past the 
increased illness of my precious sister rendered 
her unable to speak much, but the little she did 
utter, clearly evinced that the Lord still sus- 
tained her in holy confidence, amidst the storms 
and tempests of a peculiarly trying season. 
Many times, when a sentence could hardly be 
connected, the language of supplication was 
heard, and her patient acquiescence with the 
Divine will manifested in words like these, “ Oh 
Lord, look down upon thy poor child: heaven- 
i Father! not my will but thine be done,” &c., 

c. 

18th.—Her weakness and debility this morn- 
ing seemed greater than at any time before, so 
that she was scarcely able to articulate ; yet on 
being asked whether she had got any sleep, she 
answered, “very disturbed sleep, but it was a 
sweet, peaceful night.” Her bodily sufferings 
throughout the day were extreme, and she ap- 
peared to think herself hastening to the close; 
once on calling me to her she said, “ Pray, pray, 
pray ;” and soon after, “this is an awful day; 
preparation for a final change.” Her mother 
saying that she did believe her soul was an- 
chored on the Rock of Ages, and that the Lord 
was her Father and Helper, she said in an ani- 
mated manner, “Come then, holy Father! Lord 
preserve me! Oh the encumbering flesh.” 


19th.—About five o’clock this morning her 
sufferings of body were such as nearly to over- 
come her, and desiring I might be called to her, 
she described her sensations as — dis- 
tressing. On finding that I was greatly afflicted 
at being unable to relieve her, the different 
means prescribed proving ineffectual, she affec- 
tionately held my hand, and said with sweet 
composure, “be content, whatever way I am 
taken, be content, the Lord is near me. He is 
near me; my God and Saviour!” Soon after, 
while under great conflict, she raised her eyes, 
and awfully exclaimed,“ My blessed Redeemer!” 
Her brother coming into the room she spoke 
very tenderly to him, saying that it was a mercy 
they were permitted to hear each other's voices 
again (for the room was necessarily kept so dark 
that he could not see her), and in strong terms 
expressed her love for him. After he left the 
chamber she called me to her and said, “It is 
surprising how my affections are loosened from 
every earthly object. I seem weaning from all 
of you, and oh that God may be all in all to all 
of us. Every tie seems fast loosening, if I am 
taken this will be a mitigation of my sufferings, 
but perhaps when the time comes it may feel 
harder.” Tecmeaind that every thing had been 
made easy to her during her illness. ““Oh yes,” 
she emphatically answered, “from the very first. 
I sometimes forget that Iam on a sick bed; the 
serenity I feel is so great, that at times I fear it 
is carnal security, and I think it is presump- 
tuous in so poor a worm to trust as I do, but no! 
He cannot deceive me, none ever trusted in the 
Lord and was confounded.” She often said 
she was not half thankful enough for the bles- 
sings she enjoyed, so superior to what many 
poor creatures under bodily suffering are fa- 
vored with. In the night, while her pains were 
very acute, she repeated the following lines: 

Hide me, oh my Saviour, hide! 
Till the storm of life be past, 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh receive my soul at last! 

“Ah that is it,” said she, “If I be but safely 
landed.” In the intervals of pain she prayed 
in these words, “Oh, my God! help thy crea- 
ture who depends on thee.” Turning to her 
mother, she said, “‘ when thou hast access pray 
for me. I have often thought, my dear mother, 
that I could not bear to see thee go, that I could 
not bear to stay behind thee, and now it looks 
as though I should be spared that trial.” At 
another time, when speaking to her mother re- 
specting the nature of her disorder, she signified 
how unimportant it was what name it might be 
called, adding, we must all have something to 
bring us to our end;” and then, turning to the 
subject which appeared to her the only one wor- 
thy of attention, she spoke of her strong confi- 
dence in the mercy of a Redeemer, and said 
that her hopes of salvation were grounded on 
that alone, observing, “Oh, my dear mother, 
what could works do for me now?” Her 
mother replied, “ nothing, my precious child, all 
Y have to trust to is the mercy of God in Christ 

esus.” 


On the night of the 21st she was affected with 
something of a spasm, which we were appre- 
hensive might prove the last struggle, and she 
seemed herself to have a similar idea, for clasp- 
ing her hands and raising her eyes, she solemnly 
said, “ Now, Lord, for an evidence!” and pres- 
ently after, “yes, yes; peace, peace, peace.” 
When a little recovered she observed, alluding 
to the Pilgrim’s Progress (which she had read 
through a short time before her illness), “ poor 
Christian said, though I walk through the val- 
ley and shadow of death | will fear no evil, for 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me;” then 
with a more cheerful voice, “ poor Feebleminded 
too got over the river, so may I.” 

She lay during the whole of the 22nd in a 
state of great suffering, being generally unable 
to say more than yes or no, and even that effort 
frequently produced distressing symptoms. 

About eleven o’clock at night we were sur- 
prised by her reviving so as to call us all by 
name. Finding that only her mother and sisters 
were in the room, she asked for her brother, 
who quickly came in, and we all sat round the 
bed; when to our admiration she was strength- 
ened to approach the throne of her Heavenly 
Father in the language of solemn supplication, 
praying for us individually, and commending 
in a strain of Christian confidence, yet deep 
humility, all and each of her near connections 
to his protecting care: and then for herself. 
“Oh gracious Lord and Saviour, if I do not 
weary thy throne with petitions, look down upon 
thy poor dying sinner: favor her with an evi- 
dence that she shall be received up into glory; 
but thou hast already, my God and Saviour, 
nearly done so. Oh! accept my humble thanks 
for thy preserving care throughout my life, and 
for the last five weeks that thou hast been near 
me and supported me. Thou hast answered my 
petitions. Oh, my Saviour! posture is nothing, 
thou hearest prayer!” 

She then sent messages to her absent brothers, 
and sweetly addressed her sisters in the language 
of serious advice, concluding with, “ comfort our 
dear, tried mother, console and support her.” 
Observing that some of us were affected, and 
indeed it would have been hard to restrain the 
tide of feeling on such an occasion: “Suppress 
nature,” said she, very forcibly, “ I endeavor to 
do so.” 

After we had all remained some time silent, 
she inquired, “ Who are here?” Her mother 
answered, “none but thy poor mother, thy sis- 
ters and brother, and the Shepherd of Israel ;” 
“He is here,” she replied, “He is near me.” 
After a while she addressed her nurse in an af- 
fectionate and grateful manner, and added, “I 
am dying, and it is a very awful thing to die. 
Oh, be circumspect, we must all die; but the 
presence of the Lord supports me, his presence 
is near me.” Then dismissing the servant, she 
said, “Give my love to Dr. , tell him 
I am much obliged to him for his kind atten- 
tion, but that the knowledge of this world gen- 
dereth to bondage. I am afraid he is too fond 
of vain philosophy to think enough of religion.” 
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She next gave me a message to a relation at a 
distance, comprising much important counsel in 
a few words; and mentioning the attendance of 
= of amusement, she said in a plaintive and 
amenting tone, “Oh, it is a pity, a great pity, 
a sin, and waste of time.” After lying still a 
few minutes she broke forth thus: “ What is 
life! a bubble; five and twenty years and a 
little more, and all is over; but I am taken in 
great mercy, oh! in great mercy I do believe, 


fiable when committed in the protection of one’s 
own life, or in defending the lives of helpless 
women and innocent children.” 

It is very probable that, as in the case of our 
own Fugitive Slave Law, there will trouble and 
complications arise out of the enforcement of 
this clause in the new treaty. Friends feel a 
great sympathy for the non-conformist Stund- 
ists and others in South Russia, who endure ex- 
ceeding hardship at the hands of those that bear 


from the evil tocome. The grass withereth, the | rule. Their case may be harder than that of 
flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall | the — Friends, of whom so many were im- 
stand forever.” prisoned and variously maltreated, and of whom 


Remaining awhile quiet she said, “I hope I 
have not said more than was given me:” her 
mother telling her that she need not fear, as it 
was evident her lips had been touched with a 
live coal from the holy altar; “It is the Lord’s 
doings,” she replied, “it is his doings, oh, what 
mercy! He hears and answers prayer!” 

(To be concluded.) 


so many suffered death by reason of the rigor 
to which they were subjected. We know that 
Friends never took the lives of others in seek- 
ing to preserve theirown. We know also that 
they would not have thought theft a permissible 
act to relieve their necessities, and, had passports 
been a requirement at that time, we do not be- 
lieve, even in extremis, that those valiant de- 
fenders of the Truth would have assented to a 
falsehood. It would be interesting to know in 
what light the Stundists generally view this act 
of making use of forged papers. A declaration 
from them that it was not permissible for the 
Christian might be of value. 
Jostan W. LEeEps. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Can Forgery Be Morally Permissible? 


The new Extradition Treaty with Russia has 
called for a great deal of comment, particular 
objection being made to that clause of it which 
requires the return of those who may have made 
use of “forgery or the utterance of forged papers, 
sovereign or governmental acts.” ‘The use of 
forged passports, as is well known, is a means 
which political refugees largely avail themselves 
of in eluding the vigilance of the Russian police. 
Many meetings were held in this country, prior 
to the ratification of the treaty, and, in the reso- 
lutions adopted, the offence of forgery, under 
the exceptional circumstances, was generally 
condoned and claimed to be justifiable. Many 
of our papers have taken the same view of the 
case. The argument is thus set forth by a lead- 
ing New York daily : 

“It is well known that a Russian passport is 
a difficult thing to secure, except by those pos- 
sessing influence among official circles. It is 
utterly impossible to secure one when the person 
seeking it is the object of Russian prejudice and 
suspicion. Under these conditions there are 
thousands of instances where resort in extremity 
is had to the only means of escape from cruel 
— namely, the forgery of a passport. 

t is a question of more than life or death, for 
there are at stake those things which true and 
brave men value more than they do the approach 
of death. By consenting to this Fifth Article, 
which includes among extraditable offences ‘ for- 
gery, and the utterance of forged papers, in- 
cluding public, sovereign or governmental acts,’ 
we have practically shut the door of escape in 
the pinched and pallid faces of the oppressed 
and down-trodden victims of Russian prejudice 
and passion, both political and religious. 

“It has been argued that forgery is at all times 
a serious offence, and that no matter what may 
be the nature of the document forged, the of- 
fender should be summarily and severely pun- 
ished. Such an argument, however, is an ab- 
surdity. Theft is also a serious offence, and the 
vast enginery of courts and police and prisons 
is kept in constant operation for its detection 
and punishment, but it is a well-established 
principle that when theft is committed under 
the wild goading of starvation or the pathetic 
appeal of children crying for bread, the act does 
not involve moral obliquity. The taking of 
human life is a still more serious offence, and 
the severest penalty known to the law is inter- 

sed for its prevention, but it is an equally 
well-established principle that homicide is justi- 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to New England, 


(Continued from page 19.) 

In going northward from Westerly in Rhode 
Island, we seemed to leave the terminal mo- 
raines of the ancient glaciers, but still found 
abundant evidences of the action of glaciers and 
running water in the deposits of gravel and sand 
which covered the underlying rock. The soil 
of Rhode Island is not very productive; for 
although there are some good farms, there is in 
general a deficiency in the amount of vegetable 
mould so essential to fertility. In some of the 
pasture lots, where.the grass had been cropped 
short, there seemed to be a remarkable amount 
of Cinque-foil and other plants undesirable for 
pasture—and in many places where the grass 
was maturing, for the hay harvest, the quantity 
of Ox-eye Daisy was very striking. 

We spent a night at a farm near Apponaug 
station, where there was much evidence of in- 
telligence and comfort, which seemed to show 
that it was possible to support a family even in 
Rhode Island by farming. The numerous manu- 
facturing villages furnish a home market, which 
adds to the prosperity of the farming commu- 
nity. 

* The American Elm is a favorite shade tree 
in the cities and villages; and when they are 
old, the long branches droop gracefully. One 
very large elm was pointed out to us in the 
streets of Providence. A lot of ground near by 
had been donated to the city by its owner, on 
condition that this elm should not be removed. 

In the grounds of the Friends’ Boarding- 
school at Providence, we saw a fine specimen of 
the Yellow-wood ( Cladastris tinctoria), a south- 
ern tree, but apparently perfectly hardy. It was 
covered with a wonderful mass of white flowers, 
somewhat resembling the common locust, but 
more showy. 

When staying at the house of a Friend near 
Valley Falls, a few miles from Providence, we 
were told that it was the custom for the factories 
in that section of country, to ring a curfew bell 
at nine o’clock in the evening. It was a custom 
of ancient date, and probably originated when 
the workmen were generally unprovided with 
clocks or other timepieces. 


At 9 P.M. we went on to the porch of the 
house, and listened to the musical sound of the 
bells coming through the evening air from nu- 
merous factories, some of them miles away. Of 
one sweetly-sounding bell our host gave the fol- 
lowing history : 

During the civil war, when General Butler 
took possession of New Orleans, he found in one 
of the public buildings an enormous quantity of 
bells—which the people of the Southern States 
had sent there at the request of General Beau- 
regard, to be cast into cannons. These were 
shipped to New York, and the owners of one of 
the factories, needing a bell, had purchased it 
from this collection of contraband goods, 

Another bell, whose peals sounded on the 
evening air, was cast at Amsterdam in a. p. 1253 
for a monastery. In the changes which have 
occurred, the monastery was dismantled, and 
this bell sent to the West Indies, and finally 
transferred to a Rhode Island factory. 

Formerly the whaling business was one of the 
principal industries of New Bedford. Sperm 
oil was at one time over $2 per gallon, and the 
fish were numerous; but their numbers were 
greatly reduced by the activity and persistence 
of the whalers, and the discovery of petroleum 
brought down the price of oil to a very low fig- 
ure. The sperm whale inhabits the ocean of the 
temperate climates. In the meantime the price 
of whalebone, which is obtained from the Right 
Whale, an Arctic species, has gone up from ten 
cents to $5.50 per pound. 

The leading business of New Bedford at the 
— time is the manufacture of cotton goods. 

n the amount of this product it is said to be the 
second city in the Union. The largest mills are 
the “ Wamsutta,” so named after one of the 
early Indian kings. Its product has a high 
reputation in the market. 

As we rode from New Bedford to the vicinity 
of Smith’s Mills on the Paskamansett River, we 
passed an apple orchard, in which several of the 
trees seemed dead—not a vestige of green re- 
maining on them. On making some inquiry 
about them, the Friend who was conveying us, 
said it was the work of the Canker-worm. 

The trees were not really dead, but the foli- 
age had been devoured. The worms attain 
their full size in the latter part of the Sixth 
Month, when they descend into the earth and 
there go through their changes. The perfect 
insect is a small, ash-colored moth—of which 
the male only has wings. When it emerges 
from the ground, instinct leads the female to 
ascend the nearest tree. Each one lays from 
60 to 100. eggs, in small clusters, upon the 
branches of the trees. They are glued to each 
other and to the bark by a grayish varnish, im- 
pervious to water. The eggs are hatched in the 
Fifth Month, about the time the young leaves 
of the Apple and the Elm put forth. 

Among the devices resorted to, to check the 
ravages of this insect, is the fastening of a strip 
of old canvas or strong paper around the trunks 
of the trees, and smearing it with tar, to oe 
the ascent of the female moth. We observed 
the marks left on the bark of the fine Elm trees 
at Newsburyport, by these strips. 

In some orchards infested with Canker-worm, 
many of these insects have been destroyed by 
turning swine into the enclosure, which rooted 
up and killed great numbers of them. Many 
are eaten by some kinds of birds which live 
almost entirely upon them during their season. 
They are also eaten by a large and splendid 
ground beetle. The potter wasp fills her clay 
cells with Canker-worms, after gathering eighteen 
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or twenty of them as food for her young. Dif- 
ferent sorts of flies deposit their eggs in their 
bodies, and the maggots hatched from these feed 
on the worms. Another tiny four-winged fly 
goes from egg to egg and drops in each one of 
them one of her own eggs. From this is hatched 
an exceedingly minute maggot, which feeds on 
the contents of the egg of the Canker-worm. As 
these little parasites are very abundant, they 
must be of great use in preventing the increase 
of the Canker-worm. 

Dr. Harris, in his Treatise on Insects Injuri- 
ous to Vegetation, remarks: “ Without doubt, 
such wisely-appointed means as these were once 
enough to keep within due bounds these noxious 
insects; but, since our forests, their natural food, 
and our birds, their greatest enemies, have dis- 
appeared before the woodman’s axe and the 
sportsman’s gun, we are left to our own inge- 
nuity, perseverance and united efforts, to con- 
trive and carry into effect other means for check- 
ing their ravages.” J. W. 

(To be continued.) 


pleasures of the world, as those who submit not 
to the yoke or cross of Christ, but being renewed 
in the spirit of their mind, his presence sanc- 
tifies their thoughts, and walking in the light 
with God, they do the things that please Him. 
These, helpless in themselves, yet through the 
power of Divine Grace, overcame through faith, 
the world, the flesh and the devil. For the ad- 
versary and tempter of man, whose power is 
limited, for God saith unto him, “Thus far mayst 
thou go, and no farther,” yet doth Satan to his 
utmost ability give power to those who willingly 
serve him; how much more will the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who in his love to man died that man 
might live, and in whom it hath pleased the 
Father to vest all power in heaven and in earth, 
give to those who ask Him, a sufficiency of his 
own grace and power, through which He, who 
also suffered and was tempted, overcame. And 
soldiers of the cross remember Christ’s promise 
to him that overcomes. 

True, the pilgrim begins and ends in dee 
humility of self, for their Lord clothes them with 
a mind like to that which He himself had, when 
He took our form upon Him, so that they know 
not their own righteousness, as their eyes are 
fixed on Him, who alone is their hope of glory. 
And being at times enabled through faith to see 
Him who is invisible, they cry, with the patri- 
arch Job, “ Wherefore I abhor myself and repent 
in dust and ashes.” Job xlii: 6. 

Strait do they find the gate that leads from 
death to life, and narrow do they find the way. 
So narrow that he that walketh therein hath 
need of watchfulness lest his feet should slip, 
and lest he lose his guide. For some having 
known grievous trouble and trial have entered 
this gate, crossed as it were through the Red Sea, 
and have then been tempted to think that all 
was safe, that the cross was no more to be borne, 
that there was little need of watchfulness now, 
and their own will might have all the freedom 
it wanted. But the wise pilgrim full well knows 
the need there is of keeping close to Him, who 
hath begun a good work in his heart, and who 
alone can and will finish it to the praise and 
glory of his own grace. The Lord by his Spirit, 
goes before, leads in the way, searches out a rest- 
ing place, and shields from every foe. And 
when these soldiers have received the necessary 
discipline, and are able to keep rank, their great 
Captain will lead them into habitations of right- 
eousness and cause them to put their feet on the 
necks of their enemies, in a land wherein they 
can eat to the full, and praise the Lord, and yet 
ever ready, at the summons of the King, to en- 
gage in that warfare of faith from which there 
is no discharge. 

In life, these servants of the Lord humbly 
endeavor to do all which they know to be the 
Lord’s will concerning them, but they never 
judge that a// has been done, nor do they let 
their left hand know what their right hand doeth. 

But He to whom they commit their way 
knoweth all, and the way that they take, and 
though they stand naked before the judgment 
seat, their Sed is pleased to clothe them with 
his own righteousness, saying, “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. Enter ye 
into the joy of your Lord.” W. W. B. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Call, to Sinners to Repent; to Saints to 
Persevere. 


As surely as death in the appointed time 
comes to all men, so surely after death cometh 
judgment, when every man will be called to give 
an account of himself before God, and every man 
will receive according to the deeds done in the 
body, whether they be good or evil. 

As Jesus is the appointed Judge of all man- 
kind, so is He the Judge both of the quick (that 
is, those who are alive) and the dead, and this 
is equally true, whether spoken of naturally or 
spiritually, for after death none are exempted 
from judgment. In Christ’s description of the 
great final judgment day He speaks of himself 
as the “Son of man, who shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him; then shall 
He sit upon the throne of his glory ; and before 
Him shall be gathered all nations; and He shall 
separate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats.” Matt. xxv: 
31. Here He speaks of all nations, and none 
are omitted, and represents both the righteous 
and the wicked, under the simile of the sheep 
and the goats, whom He shall separate one from 
the other. 

Thus all are brought under the surveillance 
of his omniscient presence, and all-seeing eye, 
for He knoweth, not only every intent and pur- 
pose of man’s heart while he yet liveth, but He 
equally reads and knoweth the record of their 
lite’s deeds. “The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of man, that they are vanity,” and “his counte- 
nance doth behold the upright.” And as the 
natural man’s thoughts are not God’s thoughts, 
neither are his ways God’s ways, therefore are 
his deeds not according to God’s will, however 
seemingly righteous they may appear in his own 
eyes; and in the judgment, there, the ungodly 
shall not stand, for doth not Christ represent 
them as saying, “Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or 
sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee.” But the just Judge answered them, say- 
ing, “ Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye did it not to me.” Matt. xxxi: 44, 45. 

But the spiritual man, being born of God, 
receives from God the Father, of the life and 
spirit of Christ the Son, and by that spirit is 
taught to know and do the things that please 
God. As obedient children, these fashion not 
themselves according to the vain thoughts and 





Gop had no need at the beginning of the 
Gospel, of learned men and sophisters, to preach 
the Gospel, and to convince the world with 
syllogisms, but did only use the word of faith, 
in the mouths of plain handicraftsmen and ar- 
tificers.— Chrysostom. 


Incidents and Reflections—No, 287. 


SERVICE FOR THE MASTER. 





A correspondent of the Episcopal Recorder of 
Philadelphia, published in that paper, during 
the summer of 1891, an interesting description 
of a ride in a street car one First-day noon, 
which illustrates in a pleasing manner the pos- 
sibilities for doing good which are often pre- 
sented to one whose mind is ready to embrace 
them : 


It was an extremely warm day, and [ stood, 
at the close of morning service, on the adjacent 
street corner, awaiting the advent of my car. 
If there ever is a time when I am conscious of 
a passing regret that I live in the suburbs, it is 
when I walk to that same corner after morning 
or evening service, to take thé “electric” for 
home. The daily papers assure us that the ac- 
commodation upon that particular line of cars 
is excellent, and I would fain believe that it is 
so, yet doubts will arise, when, having let two 
or three cars go by, at least half the occupants 
of which are standing or endeavoring to stand, 
I finally make up my mind to struggle up on 
one that holds out the inducement of apparent 
space to stand upon both feet instead of one, as 
is commonly my lot. 

To-day, service had been somewhat longer 
than usual, and domestic duties awaiting me at 
home, I decided to take the first car that passed, 
— the motor-man proved sufficiently ob- 

iging to stop for me—some of these officials 
being so absurdly straight-laced as to draw the 
line after one hundred or so passengers have 
mounted a car (the seating capacity of which is 
forty !) 

“Here it comes!” I remark to myself, as a 
something, impelled by electricity, hove in sight. 

“No seats, standing room only!” yelled the 
conductor, somewhat needlessly, it must- be ad- 
mitted. 

Undaunted, I scrambled on board, and found 
myself presently standing between seats, where 
I had the questionable satisfaction of knowing 
that at every bump of the car I was disarrang- 
ing the somewhat expansive head-gear of the 
lady who sat immediately before me, while I 
obstructed the view of the deep-in-his-Sunday- 
newspaper-gentleman, who sat behind me, and 
upon whose patent-leather shoe room I was tres- 

ing largely. 
mt oes cae been my lot to behold all to- 
gether so many uncomfortable looking or out- 
of-temper looking people as were gathered that 
warm day upon that over-crowded car. Some 
aired their heated feelings over the “ disgraceful 
lack of accommodation,” others over the “ un- 
bearable heat,” others (these were two young 
ladies) over ——’s “tedious old sermon,” where- 
by they had missed the train. “You wouldn’t 
have caught me sitting patiently through it, if 
I didn't have to sing in the choir.” “I should 
think not,” was the response. 

Truly, from my point of observation, which 
commanded the greater portion of the car, I 
can safely say that the only two thoroughly 
happy and good humored looking passengers 
that i could discover, were a pair of Technology 
Institute students, who hung on to the outer 
edge of the side platform (by what means it 
was impossible to see) boisterously enjoying the 
black-hole-of-Calcutta condition of affairs, and 
disporting themselves, boy-fashion, at the ex- 
pense of their companions. 

“Say, Morris, look at old Butternut in the 
last seat. Don’t he look jolly?” Then a guffaw 
from “ Morris.” I could not resist taking a sur- 
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reptitious glance at the gentleman thus respect- 
fully apostrophized. He occupied an unusually 
good seat, or seats, I should say, inasmuch as he 
must have weighed at least two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and the fifth occupant of that bench, 
a poor and sickly looking woman, was perched 
upon a square inch or so of edge, where she had 
the full benefit of the cheap tobacco-smoke of 
her right and left neighbors. The stout gentle- 
man fanned himself vigorously with his hat, 
grumbling in no measured terms over the “snail’s 
pace ” at which he declared we were travelling. 
“Speed is reduced within the city limits, sir, 
owing to accidents,” volunteered a fellow-pas- 
senger, whereat our portly friend blustered at 
“ people’s own stupidity in getting run over.” 

At this inauspicious moment the car suddenly 
gave a comm#shaped bound to one side, and 
then stopped short. “ What’s the matter now?” 
demanded “ Butternut,” springing to his feet, 
“another delay?” “Jumped the track, sir,” 
responded the conductor, leaping over the back 
of the car as his easiest way of reaching the 
ground. “ Well, I like that! And what busi- 
ness have you to jump the track, I’d like to 
know?” “J didn’t sir, twas the car,” and before 
the laugh which followed this reply had sub- 
sided, the stout gentleman shouted, with rising 
wrath, “And what are you here for, I want to 
know, if you can’t keep the track on the car.” 
A literal hail-storm of laughter shook the “ elec- 
tric” at this piece of cart-before-the-horse elo- 
cution, in the middle of which the cause of it 
made his escape and walked fuming and threat- 
ening down the road. Number five, in the last 
seat, settled herself back comfortably and smiled, 
and off we went again. 

Standing beside me was an extremely tall 
young lady, though the fact that she had to 


stoop somewhat to avail herself of the support of 


the back of the seat in front of her, detracted con- 
siderably from her height. “I feel like an inch- 
worm,” she presently confided to me ; “do I look 
like one?” Needless to say,I laughed. Then, 
with a sidelong glance at our literary neighbor, 
“Don’t you despise the Sunday newspaper?” 
“From the bottom of my heart,” I cordially 
assented. “So do I,” she continued, “it always 
looks to me as if it ought to be in company with 
a two-for-five cigar. Then, the Sunday news- 
paper man,” here she lowered her tone, “ he’s 
the meanest specimen you ever meet on a street- 
car. He will walk six blocks to secure a seat, 
and then he will never, under any circum- 
stances, give it up. Forty old ladies might get 
in—he’d never see them. A dozen tired women 
with cross babies might struggle up—he’d not 
move an inch; and all the time thinks that he’s 
saving his reputation as a man and a gentleman, 
being stupid enough to suppose that everybody 
thinks he is merely too absorbed in his paper 
to be conscious of his surroundings.” I laughed 
and nodded my head. I have frequently made 
the self-same daiwoations myself. 

“Hullo! another stop? Track off the car 
again, eh?” shouted one of the “ Tech’s,” as we 
pulled up somewhat abruptly. But no, a lady 
was hurrying down a side street, waving to the 
driver. “She'll be a teaser, I can tell by the 
looks of her,” remarked Tech. No. 1 to Tech. 
No. 2. “So can I,” was the response, “an old 
maid of the first water, strong-minded, rights 0’ 
women kind, gets a seat in a twinkling; just 
you watch.” 

But I knew better, for since my removal into 
the country I had met this lady many a time 
upon the cars, and although ignorant of her 
name and residence, if called upon could, I be- 


lieve, have furnished her character in black and 
white, with but little variation from the actual 
truth. To begin with, she carried with her 
everywhere her “patent of nobility.” It was 
not in her appearance, for she was absolutely 
devoid of beauty, either of form or features. 
Tall, angular, somewhat weather-beaten, “strong 
minded,” unfashionably dressed—she was all of 
these, and to this day I cannot really tell how 
I knew her to be “the child of a King,” before 
I had ever heard her utter a syllable; but so it 
To-day, having been “boosted” on the 
car by the elbows, somewhat unceremoniously 
by my “Tech.” friends, she turned and thanked 
them, adding “1 was just wondering how I was 
ever going to climb on.” The boys raised their 
hats and smiled, while No. 1 murmured in an 
aside to “ Morris,” “ Did you ever get left?” 
To which “ Morris” responded, “ Guess we both 
did that time.” 

Swish! we go round a curve, and the standing 
passengers sway violently outwards, and in the 
“bumping together,” which invariably ensues, 
I observe that the young lady who had felt her- 
self so aggrieved by the long sermon is thrown 
forcibly against “ Lady Sunshine,” as I had 
mentally named my frequent fellow-passenger. 
A blushing apology from the young lady, a 
smile and “That’s all right dear,” from Lady 
Sunshine was sufficient introduction. 

How dearly I should have loved to have 
heard the conversation that followed, into which 
the young lady’s companion was presently drawn, 
but it was carried on in lowered tones; yet the 
varying expressions of the three faces gave me 
a clue from which it was not hard to guess that 
Lady Sunshine was urging the cause of the 
King. ‘Good bye, dears,” don’t forget,” I heard 
her say as the girls left the car at K 
“No indeed, ma’am,” was the response in soft- 
ened tones, and tears stood upon the lashes of 
“ Who will be the next?” I thought to 
myself, and hardly had had time to think it, 
when the car pulled up again, and a big, burly, 
unkempt looking Irishman struggled into the 
spot just vacated with a crying baby in his 
Such a dirty, sticky, hot-looking poor 
atom, without a suggestion of any of the charms 
of babyhood. All the more reason why Lady 
Sunshine should instinctively put out her arms 
for the little creature, while its father, with one 
glance into the face that belonged to the arms, 
just as instinctively placed the child within them. 
“Lord love you, ma’am,” he began, apologetic- 
ally. “ He does,” she interrupted, brightly, “and 
you, too, my friend. Do you know it?” 
then followed another of those wonderful talks 
that I yearned to hear. 
was bent to listen, his rough and careworn face 
full of interest, while the baby was hushed, and 
with its chubby thumb in its mouth, was gazing 
peacefully into the strong, good face above it. 

But time and space forbid my detailing one- 
half of that lovely woman’s sunny words and 
pleasant ways; how she made an opportunity 
for addressing one of the Sunday newspaper 
readers, and interested him so much that he 
crushed the unclean thing into a ball and flung 
it into the street ; how my tall young lady bent 
her head to hear all she could, and looked, as 
many others did, wistfully at those who stood 
in line with Lady Sunshine, and finally turning 
to me asked, “Is she a woman or an angel?” 
Before I could reply, an old lady in front of us 
turned round, “She’s more than either, she’s 
the child of God.” 

As I left the car and strolled thoughtfully 
up the street towards home, I was conscious 











The Irishman’s head 





first, of strong regret that poor, fussy “ Butter- 
nut” had left the car before Lady Sunshine got 
on, and also that I had joined in the laugh at his 
discomfiture; second, of the fact that whereas 


I had been hot and tired when I got upon the 


car, I was now rested and cool, though I had 
stood out all the four miles; third, of the strong 
and earnest desire that I might accomplish as 


much “in the service of the King,” within the 


coming week as Lady Sunshine had effected for 


Him in that short half-hour, upon the crowded 


street-car. 


When the heart is rightly centred, and one is 
living under the government of Christ, his very 
manners may have a reaching effect on others. 
Many years ago, a young Hindoo opponent of 
Christianity listened to Newton preaching in 
the Lahore Bazar. He was interested, but noth- 
ing more. He called at Newton’s house, but 
found him busy packing a box, preparatory to 
a preaching tour in the district. But, with that 
gentle courtesy which never failed him, he asked 
the young man to be seated, and began a con- 
versation with him, which was interrupted by 
the servant, who was assisting him in packing 
the box, breaking something. Said the young 
man, afterwards an honored elder in one of the 
Panjab churches, “ I expected to hear Mr. New- 
ton speak to him in anger, so careless and stupid 
had he been, but, instead of this, he said in a 
quiet voice, showing no anger, ‘Wah ji tum ne 
kya kiya? (Ah, my man, what have you done?)” 

The young man’s heart, unmoved by all the 
arguments he had heard, was touched by that 
easy self-restraint, where he had looked for an 
outburst of anger. He saw that this man of 
God had a power within of which he knew noth- 
ing. That showing forth of the life of Christ 
was God’s message to the young man—the first 
time, as he told me, that his heart had been 
touched by the spirit of God. 


Canada Yearly Meeting. 


[We have received a copy of the printed 
Minutes of Canada Yearly Meeting, from which 
the following minute on the state of Society is 
extracted.—Ep. ] 


The reading and answering of the Queries 
elicited much good counsel and advice, a syn- 
opsis of which is as follows: 

“Tf we are not careful to attend our meetings 
for religious worship and discipline, a duty 
which we owe to God, to the Church and to 
ourselves, how can we expect a qualification to 
fulfil the ordinary duties and avocations devolv- 
ing upon us in this life? 

“ Love is the badge of discipleship. ‘By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples if 
ye have love one to another.” Our Lord and 

aster gave us an eminent example of his love, 
in that he died for us when we were yet sinners. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you’; 
‘and this is his commandment that ye love one 
another as I have loved you.’ We call ourselves 
Friends, but are we ‘Friends’ if we keep not 
his commandments? ‘If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I 
have kept my Father’s commandments and 
abide in his love.’ 

“ Our usefulness in the body of Christ, which 
is his Church, largely depends on the examples 
we ourselves are to our families and to the 
world ; by our fruits we are known; and they 
who bear the vessels of the Lord’s house should 
be clean. 
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“Our life as a Society, rests in a great meas- 
ure upon the training given to the children ; 
want of care in this respect has been a fruitful 
cause of defection in our ranks. Let them not 
imagine that a literary education, the making 
of money, or the gaining of the esteem of the 
world, are the things most needful for them to 
attain; but teach them that the highest attain- 
ment for the whole human family is, to sit at 
the feet of Jesus and to be taught of Him; and 
that religion is of more importance than worldly 
preferment. 

“Let your influence in your families be to 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the 
hearts of your children. Train them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, that they 
may ‘go forth and grow up as calves of the 
stall,’ and as plants of our Heavenly Father’s 
planting. Look not unto man, but unto the 
Lord for help, by whose assistance only, you 
will be enabled to influence your children to 
follow the Good Shepherd in the paths of right- 
eousness. 

The love of Christ shed abroad in our hearts 
will constrain us to diligently read the Holy 
Scriptures with our families collected about us, 
as well as at more private seasons, looking unto 
the right source for help to understand and 
profit by them. Young people starting in life 
will find the practice of so doing a strength and 
aid to them in their daily avocations, as well as 
in their religious duties. 

“Our Heavenly Father takes cognizance of 
all our actions; things which, by some are called 
secular, are sacred as seen in his light, and 
should be performed to his honor and his glory, 
for ‘in Him we live and move and have our 
being,’ and in Him should the spring of all our 
actions be. 

“The attendance at places of diversion will 
be a source of weakness to our young people if 
indulged in. The Holy Spirit leads not to such 
places, neither into any evil. ‘ For the grace 
of God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us, that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly, in this present world; 
looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.’ 

“ Let nothing discourage you from a continu- 
ance in well doing, though clouds may over- 
shadow you, but let your light shine brightly, 
‘that others seeing your good works may glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.’ 

“ Look not with coldness on an erring brother, 
but endeavor to ‘restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness considering thyself lest thou 
also be tempted.’ 

“ * Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.’ ” 




























































RepropuctiveE Power or Memory.—As 
the child, flashing about him a bit of burning 
stick, may seem to make a circle of flame, be- 
cause the flame point moves so quickly, so memo- 
ry, though it does go from point to point, and 
dwells for some inconceivably minute instant 
on each part of the remembrance, may yet be 
gifted with such lightning speed, with such ra- 
pidity and awful quickness of glance, as that 
to the man himself the effect shall be that his 
whole life is spread out there before him in one 
instant, and that he, God-like, sees the end and 
the beginning side by side.— Maclaren. 
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SELECTED. 
BY AND BY AND NEVER. 






A Spanish proverb says that “ By the road of ‘ By and 
by’ one arrives at the house of Never.” 
There’s a dangerous little Afrite who accosts us day 
by day, 
Upsetting every purpose in a soft, enticing way, 
Saying, “ Rest from this, | pray you, for to-morrow 


ou can try— 


y 
If hard work is to be done, you can do it by and by.” 


Though he tell you not to do it, 
Mind him not, or you will rue it, 
For his words so smooth and clever 
Take you to the house of Never. 


His voice is like a siren’s, and he always aims to 
please ; 

He’s as idle as a zephyr, and he bids you take your 
ease ; 

If your spirits seem to falter, at your elbow he is 
nigh 

Saying, “ 
b 


’ 


Though he tell you not to do it, 
Mind him not, or you will rue it, 
For his words so smooth and clever 
Take you to the house of Never. 









He commands an endless future, and has youth upon 


his side, 


So he makes your little horoscope magnificently wide 
Quite disturbed by earnest plodders, he appeals with 


witching eye : 


“ What’s your hurry ?—wait a little—you can do it by 


and by.” 
Though he tell you not to do it, 
Mind him not, or you will rue it, 
For his words so smooth and clever 
Take you to the house of Never. 







He’s a tricky little prompter, and he always lingers 


near, 


Knowing just the proper moment when to whisper in 


your ear; 


He can span you pretty rainbows and make fanciful 


your sky. 


With his magical proviso of the golden by and by. 


Though he tell you not to do it, 
Mind him not, or you will rue it, 
For his words so smooth and clever 
Take you to the house of Never. 






On your eyes he presses poppies, on your will he puts 


a brake— 


Just to keep you soothed and idle, any trouble he will 


take; 


When he trains you to his harness—O so mischievous 


and sly! 


Then you'll doze away the present in a dream of by 


and by. 
Though he tell you not to do it, 
Mind him not, or you will rue it, 
For his words so smooth and clever 
Take you to the house of Never. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
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THE HOME. 
































O Spirit, whose name is the Saviour, 
Come, enter this spirit of mine, 

And make it forever thy dwelling, 
A home wherein all things are thine! 


O Son of the Father eternal, 
Once with us, a friend and a guest, 
Abide in thine own human mansion, 
Its joy and its hope and its rest! 


Leave in me no darkness unlighted, 
Unwarmed by thy truth’s holy fire; 

No thought which thou canst not inhabit, 
No purpose thou dost not inspire! 


Shut in unto silence, my midnight 
Is dawn if thy presence I see ; 
When I open my doors to the coming, 
Lo! all things are radiant with thee. 


Oh, what is so sweet as to love thee, 
And live with thee always in sight ? 

Lord, enter this house of my being, 
And fill every room with thy light! 


—Cynosure. 


fait a little, brother, you can do it by and 
’ 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to Chester County, Pa. 


The morning of the tenth of Seventh Month 
was a very pleasant one—clear and cool, with a 
light breeze—so that the weather was very fa- 
vorable for an excursion of a few days to a 
neighborhood where the unbroken friendship 
that had existed with the parents had descended 
to the children, and was sweetened and strength- 
ened by the remembrance of a long period of 
intimacy and of many tokens of mutual affec- 
tion. 

As the cars passed over the fertile lands on 
both sides of the Brandywine, the luxuriant 
growth of that noble grass, the Indian Corn 
(Zea Mays), attracted attention. This is one of 
the richest gifts that America has given to the 
rest of the world. The rich green of the plant, 
which had now attained a height of from four 
to six feet, and the graceful curves of the long 
leaves were conspicuous elements in its beauty. 
Some of the wheat fields had already been cut 
and the sheaves gathered into the barns—and 
in some the mowing machines were at work, 
leaving, as they passed along, the ground dotted 
over with sheaves. 

I was impressed with the consideration of how 
large a part of the products of our farms in this 
section of the country was derived from the 
grass family (the Graminee). With the excep- 
tion of the clovers, almost the entire subsistence 
of the horses, cows and sheep, consists of grass, 
either cropped green in pastures by the animals 
themselves, or in the form of hay dried for win- 
ter use, and grain, which is the seeds of a grass, 
Bread, which is called the staff of life, is made 
from grain, and forms the staple food of a large 
part of the human race. Rice, on which many 
of the people of Asia depend for subsistence, is 
another of the grass products. 

There are said to be about 4,000 kinds of grass, 
of which the largest is the Bamboo, whose clumps 
sometimes grow to a height of 100 feet. 

The country through which we passed was 
largely settled by members of the Society of 
Friends, and these are still to be found in man 
neighborhoods, but they now form a much smal- 
ler proportion of the population than formerly. 
Many of the descendants of the first settlers 
have removed to different parts of the western 
States, as these were successively opened up to 
settlement; and many others have deserted the 
religious profession of their forefathers. Per- 
haps the most serious loss of members which the 
Society ever experienced in the western part of 
Chester County was caused by the aaek of the 
speculative views of Elias Hicks. In the separ- 
tion which followed in 1827, much the larger 
part of the membership of the Society in those 
parts left the old fold. 

The people of this section possess a large 
amount of intellectual culture and of fondness 
for scientific pursuits. It is quite common to 
find collections of minerals and other objects of 
natural history, and libraries of greater or less 
size, in their homes. And some of these collec- 
tions are quite extensive and valuable. 

The Friend at whose house I stopped was 
about finishing his harvest. During the early 
- of this ingathering, he had been hindered 

y showers, but he philosophically remarked 
that the good which was done to the vegetation 
by the rain far outbalanced the inconvenience 
and loss which it occasioned. 

The introduction of machinery has enabled the 
farmers largely to substitute horse power for 
manual labor in gathering their harvest. 

The grass is cut by mowing machines and the 
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self-binding reapers speedily convert the stand- 
ing grain into sheaves ready to be loaded on the 
wagons and hauled under cover. There is a 
satisfaction, even to one who is merely a looker 
on, to see the produce of the land safely housed. 

A walk through the woods and lowlands was 
rewarded by meeting with a number of plants. 
One of the most curious of these was the Scour- 
ing-rush (Equisetum hyemale). The plants of 
this family bear neither flowers nor leaves, but 
consist of rush-like, hollow stems, divided into 
spaces which are closed by joints, each of which 
is surrounded by a sheath, which seems a sub- 
stitute for leaves. In this species the skin of the 
plant is grooved, feels harsh to the touch, owing 
to the quantity of silex it contains. Indeed this 
is so abundant that the plant has often been 
used for scouring vessels of metal or wood, and 
from this circumstance derived its popular name, 
“ Scouring-rush.” 

The fruit is a small spike, which grows on the 
summit of the plant. Each spore has attached 
to its base four thread-like, elastic filaments, 
which roll up closely around the spore when 
moist, but uncoil when dry. J. W 


the marisma, the hand of man has never placed 
a halter.— Wild Spain. 


Nature’s Balance of Life-—Spain is a land 
teeming with reptile life. The reptiles in the 
aggregate are the most deadly enemies to game; 
and it is upon reptiles that the raptorial birds 
habitually prey. 

The large eagles prefer rabbits and _ part- 
ridges, but the young eagles, the kites, buzzards 
and hawks feed principally on reptiles and the 
larger insects. 

The destruction that is wrought by the larger 
reptiles it is difficult to exaggerate; both snakes 
and lizards are inveterate egg-stealers, and also 
devour large quantities of young game. Were 
they not kept in check by Nature’s counter- 
poise (the birds of prey) hardly a young rabbit 
could survive, or a partridge, quail, or wild duck 
succeed in rearing their broods. 


lent bully to a crestfallen coward than he was 
by Polly’s words. 

“TI gave her an extra lunch that morning, 
and I shall always feel grateful to her for saving 
me from an unpleasant, if not dangerous, situa- 
tion.”—Atlanta ( Ga.) Journal. 

Disinfecting Ovens. —In France, England, 
Germany and Holland there are now in use 
various forms of disinfecting ovens, some of 
them mounted on wheels, so that they can be 
taken from house to house and even from town 
to town, and by their means a ruinous destruc- 
tion of property is avoided, while the temptation 
to conceal infected articles is taken away. One 
of the greatest obstacles to the stamping out of 
yellow fever when once it gains a fo othold at 
the South, is the “hiding out” of precious ar- 
ticles that the negroes cannot bear to see sacri- 
ficed. 

These ovens are made of a sufficient size to 
take in carpets, mattresses and pillows, as well 
as all smaller articles, and there they are sub- 
jected to the action of steam under pressure. A 
temperature of 230° Fahr. is obtained; and by 
the method of discontinuous intermittent heat- 
ing used, the steam penetrates so thoroughly 
that the heart of a mattress is as hot as its sur- 
face, and all microbes of every style become 
cooked out of existence.— The Independent. 


Polly and the Tramp.— Yes, Polly is a pretty 
bird, and as bright as she is pretty,” said Aunt 
Abbie to us children, who crowded about the 
cage to admire the bird’s bright plumage and 
pert manners. “ Did I ever tell you,” she asked, 
how Polly did me a good turn by frightening a 
tramp away ?” 

“No, Aunt Abbie,” we all cried, and we 
gathered about her, anxious to lose no word of 
the story. 

“ Well children, she began, you know Uncle 
Daniel has lived with me for years. As he is 
old and feeble, he stays in the sitting-room, and 
reads or sleeps most of the time. When he is 
wanted I go to the door and call rather loudly, 
for he is hard of hearing, ‘ Uncle Dan, Uncle 
Dan, you are wanted.’ Polly has heard these 
words so many times that she can repeat them 
as plainly as I can, and when anything unusual 
is going on she will scream, ‘ Uncle Dan, Uncle 
Dan, you are wanted; but I never imagined 
this habit of Polly’s would be of any service to 
me. 

“One morning last summer I was alone in 
the house, and while I was clearing off the 
breakfast table I heard a loud knock at the 
back door. I opened it, and there stood the 
dirtiest, roughest-looking tramp I ever saw. He 
asked me for something to eat, and before I had 
time to make him any reply, he pushed past 
me, and, uninvited, took a seat at the table. I 
never refuse to feed a hungry person, so I brought 
out what food there was in the pantry, and 
placed it on the table. Nearly all my eatables 
were down cellar, but I was afraid to leave the 
man alone to go after them, so I told him that 
he was welcome to what was on the table. He 
glanced over the table disdainfully and de- 
manded something better. 

“T was afraid to go down into the cellar, 
thinking he would either follow me, or rob the 
house in my absence; so I told him that was 
the best I could do for him. 

“He brought his fist down on the table with 
an angry oath, and demanded a good, hot break- 
fast. I was thoroughly frightened, and decided 
to run to the neighbors for help, when Polly, 
disturbed by the man’s loud talk, came to the 
rescue by screaming, ‘ Uncle Dan, Uncle Dan, 
you are wanted !’ 

“ An open door hid her cage from the man’s 
view, and he threw one startled glance in the 
direction of the voice, and rushed from the 
house, thinking, no doubt, it was a child’s voice 
calling some man about the place to my aid. 

“My fear vanished with the tramp, and I 
laughed heartily at his sudden flight. No man 
was ever changed more quickly from an inso- 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

Natives of Tahiti—J.C. Demar, in his visit 
to Tahiti, met with an official, who said the na- 
tives were invariably lazy and good for nothing. 
He makes the following sensible comments on 
this statement : 

“Tt can scarcely be considered a matter of 
surprise that the natives in these islands are 
disinclined to work, for money is no object to 
them, and they can live upon almost nothing. 
The houses which they construct are simple 
edifices, eminently adapted to the climate, and 
exactly suited to their requirements; the canes 
with which they are built are cut in the bush, 
and the Pandanus leaves with which the roofs are 
thatched are procured without labor or difficulty. 
The cocoa-nut palm supplies them with food 
and drink. Fish are to be caught in the sea in 
marvellous abundance, the bread-fruit tree gives 
them bread, and from their bark they make the 
cloth which is used for their apparel. What 
more can they want? It seems, when we think 
about it, only natural that, lavishly supplied 
as they are by nature with everything that they 
require, and being laid under no necessity for ex- 
ertion on their part, they should be disinclined 
for manual labor.” 


Stilts—So extremely long are the legs of the 
stilt, that, with their short necks, they cannot 
reach down to the ground, nor pick anything 
up therefrom. They are consequently only to 
be seen feeding in water about knee-deep, for 
which purpose their peculiar build specially 
adapts them — picking up seeds, insects and 
aquatic plants from the surface.— Wild Spain. 


Spanish Wild Horses.—The wild horses of the 
marismas, shift for themselves throughout the 
year in the open wastes, and fly, like deer, 
from the unaccustomed sight of man. The heats 
of summer, the cold and wet of winter, are faced 
in turn by this hardy race, which, in return for 
their freedom, provide their owners with a yearly 
contingent of sturdy offspring. These youngsters 
are only separated from the wild herds, “rounded 
up,” and captured with great difficulty—after 
long and fast chases on the open plains. When 
caught, they are shaggy and unkempt little 
beasts, coated with dried mud, biting at each 
other, quarreling and screaming with savage 
rage. <A corral full of them newly caught is a 
singular sight. On many of the old mares of 


[The Christian Advocate (Methodist) pub- 
lishes the following article, addressed especially 
to Methodists who have $50,000 or more. It 
contains suggestions that may be profitable to 
others than to Methodists, and to those whose 
fortunes do not reach the sum of $50,000.— 
Ep. 

™ Tuose Havine Fifty Tuovsanp Dot- 

LARS OR More—a Mepitation.—We are a 
pretty complacent set of folks. The possession 
of the nice little plum above signified, even 
though we add one or two ciphers to it, is not 
our chief relish. It is that we have the facul- 
ties that acquired the said plum out of some 
Christmas or other pie. To be able to sa 
“ What a smart boy am I,” is more delightful y 
unctuous to our souls than the feel of the coin 
in the palm or the sight of the figures on the 
bank account. What a superb pleasure it is to 
provoke others to good works, even if we do not 
to love. Many a time we say to a little com- 
pany concerned in some matter, “That is just 
$ apiece ; let us pay it.” The men may not 
all be equal in ability or responsibility for the 
shortage, but they usually come to time. Such 
is the beauty and weight of example, and such 
the pleasure of leadership. 
But we cannot have such pleasures without 
perils. It is perilous to our mental symmetry 
to think disproportionately on one subject. One 
can get off a horse he has mounted, but not off 
a hobby. 

I myself was once waked with a rude shock. 
I had made a trade, from which I expected but 
little profit, with a mental pledge that I would 
devote the proceeds to benevolent ends. Unex- 
pectedly, 1 made a great deal for me. I was 
startled to find myself hesitating about giving 
away so much. I was seeking for reasons to 
justify myself. I was getting on the ground of 
Ananias. In my deep repentance I gave away 
twice as much. It cost me many a penny and 
pang, but I recovered my self-respect and open 
vision toward God. 

A man possessed of twelve hundred thousand 
dollars took one hundred thousand dollars to a 
college president, with a design of helping to 
endow the institution. He showed the bonds, 
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stated his purpose, but a sudden temptation 
overcame him. He retained the funds, and de- 
clared his purpose to remember the college very 
largely in his will. He did not. He hesitated 
and _lost his best possibility. 

A. T. Stewart had a well-matured plan for 
giving ten million dollars for public benefit in 
New York. He just missed being a magnificent 
benefactor with a most precious and revered 
memory. 





Items, 


About the Theatre.—Theodore Cuyler, in response 
to a question as to what he thought of the theatre 
said in the New York Mail and Express: 

You must take the average stage as it is and not 
as you would like to have it. It is an institution 
which, if you patronize, you become morally re- 
sponsible for, as much as if you were to patronize 
a public library, or a public drinking saloon. As 
an institution it habitually unsexes woman by 
parading before her a mixed audience in man’s 
attire. Too often it exposes her in such a pitiable 
scantiness of any attire at all, that if you saw your 
own sister in such a plight, you would turn your 
eyes in horror. Yet you propose to pay your 
money (through the box office) to somebody else’s 
sisters and daughters to violate womanly delicacy 
for your entertainment. There is no evading 
before God your accountability for the theatre, if 
you habitually support it. 

Another peril of the theatre arises from the fas- 
cination which it too often engenders. Like wine 
drinking, it becomes an appetite. To gratify this 
growing passion for the play house, tens of thou- 
sands of young men squander their money and 
their time. Uther and purer recreations become 
tame and insipid. Wholesome pleasures cease to 
please, just as a brandy drinker ceases to be satis- 
fied with cold water. It is not recreation but 
stimulation, too, that you will be after when you 
become enslaved by the fascination of the stage. 

My young friends, be assured that no sagacious 
employer ever chooses a clerk or accountant or any 
other employee the sooner because he is a theatre 
goer. No sensible man is apt to select the com- 
panion of his heart and home because she is a fre- 
quenter of a play-house. No good woman wants her 
sons and daughters there. No pastor expects that 
his youthful church members can go into that im- 
pure atmosphere without a terrible damage to their 
piety. I don’t believe that the theatre has ever 
helped many souls toward heaven. I know that it 
has sent thousands to perdition. Now that I have 
in kind and candid plainness of speech pointed out 
some of the inevitable perils of the play-house, do 
you feel like taking the risk? 


Lotteries Abroad.—The Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales has recently resolved by a large 
majority, to empower the Postmaster-General to 
prohibit the carrying of letters relating to lotteries 
through the Post Office. Some years ago the Vic- 
torian postal authorities took similar steps with 
the result that a once flourishing branch of turf- 
gambling has been stamped out in that colony. But 
while facilities existed in Sydney, much of the 
Victorian money found its way in New South 
Wales. Now another door will be closed. It is 
time that the English authorities considered what 
steps they can take to hinder the spread of the 
gambling spirit. From time to time vast quanti- 
ties of lottery circulars are poured into the country 
from Hamburg and elsewhere, and betting agents 
in England rely largely upon the Post Office, by 
means of circulars and telegrams, for aid in carry- 
ing out their enterprises. in many cases it might 
be impossible for the postal authorities to detect 
the work of the gamblers, but so far as they are 
able, it would be a distinct gain that they should 
refuse to act in any way as the agents of lotteries, 
bookmakers, betting agents, or the “ bucket-shop.” 
—The London Friend. 

A Prohibition Town.—A Westtown student of 
1863-4 sends us a letter from Harriman, Tenn. 
This is a town founded on prohibition principles 
by the East Tennessee Land Company. It has 
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made a rapid growth, but at the present time like 
many other places it is feeling the effect of a gen- 
eral prostration of business. - Many of the settlers 
there have been young men, whose families have 
sent them to be out of the way of temptation to 
drink spirituous liquors—for no saloons are per- 
mitted. About half of the work-shops have sus- 
pended operations—the rolling mill is in the hands 
ofa receiver and working but a portion of its usual 
hands. The foundation of the large hotel, com- 
menced at the inception of the place, has been given 
together with thirteen acres of land fora University. 
The writer of the letter thinks the price of land in 
the vicinity of the town is unreasonably high—and 
that they need to settle among them a graduate of 
the Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 
who would be satisfied with moderate fees for her 
services. 


The Ensign says:—“ There is much unrest in 
France to-day among many priests. Not a few of 
them have written to M. Eugene Reveillaud and 
others, who are known to be in sympathy with 
them, asking what todo. One letter reads: ‘I see 
clearly that the teachings of the gospels and St. 
Pauls Epistles are in several points diametrically 
opposed to the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church. That sacrilegious perversion of the Gos- 
pel, and the sad consequences which it involves, 
make me groan night and day. I see nothing 
before me but to leave the false course upon which 
I blindly entered, but I am dismayed by the dis- 
grace and persecution into which this will plunge 
me. The conflict wears me out. Do help me!’ 
We have recently learned that there are a hundred 
unfrocked priests earning their living by coach- 
driving in Paris. It must be real conviction that 
enables men to make such a revolt and incur such 
humiliation.” — Presbyterian. 


Russian Intolerance.—Pobedonostseff, the Russian 


most opprobrious epithets with regard to the two 
English Quakers who have been recently visiting 
Russia with the object of inquiring into the con- 
dition of the persecuted Protestants, and expresses 
his determination to thoroughly cleanse orthodox 
Russia of these pestilent heretics though all the 
fools in England try to prevent it. 

The Opium Trade.—The recent adoption by the 
British House of Commons of the resolutions against 
the opium traffic, in which both parties seem to 
have joined, commits the Government to opposi- 
tion to this evil. The London Friend of the 14th 
of Seventh Month, quotes the opinion that the 
financial changes in the East, connected with the 


not stop, the export trade in opium. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 19, 1893. 


A letter recently received from a valued 
Friend, expresses the uneasiness of the writer 
with a tendency which exists among some of the 
professors of the Christian religion to establish 
the truth of religious doctrines by intellectual 
research and study. Whether the conclusions 
arrived at are right or wrong, the effect on the 
minds of those so engaged is unfavorable to their 
advancement in true spiritual Christianity, be- 
cause it withdraws their attention from the only 
true source of Divine knowledge, and leads them 
to depend on reason for their opinions—a very 
sandy foundation when the mysteries of the 
kingdom of Heaven are concerned—for as the 
Apostle says, “The things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of God.” It is well to bear 
in mind the language addressed by the Saviour 
of men to the Apostle Peter, “ Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this truth unto thee, but my 
Father ;” and again, “ Upon this Rock (Divine 
revelation) will I build my church.” 


Minister of Religion, is said to have made use of 


stoppage of the coinage of silver will cripple, if 


























































































































There seems to be a need at the present time 
to call attention to this subject, because some of 
the members of our own Society, who in their 
early religious experience may have been learners 
in the School of Christ, by humble submission to 
the teachings of his Spirit, appear now to be 
seeking for spiritual wisdom in ways which re- 
mind one of the caution given by the Apostle 
Paul to the Galatians, who, having begun in the 
Spirit, were seeking to be made perfect through 
the flesh [the operations of the natural mind and 
intellect of man]. 

The living, experimental knowledge of Gos- 
pel truths is that which grows up in thé mind 
of the faithful follower of Christ, as the result of 
the operations of the Spirit of Truth—* the 
natural fruit of that good root,” as Robert Bar- 
clay expresses it. In his Proposition on Wor- 
ship, this author clearly states the matter: 
“Christian religion consisteth not in a mere be- 
lief of true doctrines, or a mere performance of 
acts good in themselves.” “This kind of idola- 
try, whereby man loves, idolizes and embraces 
his own conceptions, inventions and product of 
his own brain is so incident to him, and seated 
in his fallen nature, that so long as his natural 
spirit is the first author and actor of him, and is 
that alone by which he is guided and moved in 
his worship towards God, so as not to wait for 
another guide to direct him, he can never per- 
form the true spiritual worship, nor bring forth 
anything but the fruit of the first, fallen, natural 
and corrupt root.” 

“Some men please themselves as much, and 
gratify their own sensual wills and humors in 
high and curious speculations of religion, as 
others gratify their lusts in acts of sensuality ; 
and therefore both are sinful in the sight of 
God, it being nothing but the mere fruit and 
effect of man’s natural and unrenewed will and 
spirit.” 

We do not doubt that many of the Lord’s 
humble and dedicated children, through the 
work of grace in their hearts, have come to a 
practical knowledge and experience of spiritual 
truths, which they may not know how to ex- 
plain to others; and that they may be further 
advanced in the Christian journey than some 
others who can reason and talk fluently on such 
subjects. Indeed, is it not the effect of increased 
spiritual experience, to make its recipient more 
cautious in his expressions, and to lead him to 
long after a fuller establishment on Christ, and 
a deeper knowledge of what he had professed ? 
He is prepared to sympathize with the patriarch 
Job, who, when the Lord revealed himself unto 
him, acknowledged that “I have uttered that 
I understood not.” “I have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth 
thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” 

We believe it is of the greatest importance to 
our religious Society, that its members become 
more and more a spiritually-minded people, 
living day by day as in the Divine presence, so 
that they may know the Spirit to lead them into 
all Truth. This will bind us together in true 
unity of faith—which a merely intellectual study 
can never do. 

That experienced Elder, Jonathan Evans, in 
one of his letters said, in substance, “ The Cross 
of Christ, the operation of that Power which 
humbles the creature in the dust, is the great 
object of the Enemy’s hatred, against which he 
is ever aiming his shafts.” Is there not good 
reason to fear, that among his stratagems at the 
present day, one is to excite the people to out- 
ward labors, which may call away the attention 
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from the inward work of Christ—especially by 
stirring up a sort of zeal in pursuing objects 
connected with religion, which may lead into 
self-will, and out of the true unity of the one 
Spirit, wherein alone is the bond of peace? 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.— President Cleveland’s message, 
which recommends the prompt repeal of the provisions 
of the “Sherman act” authorizing the purchase of 
silver bullion, was presented to both Houses of Con- 
gress on the 8th inst., and was listened to with marked 
attention. In the Senate the document was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, with orders to have it 
printed at once. 

In the House, Representative Wilson introduced a 
bill for the repeal of the Sherman act. Two weeks’ 
debate is to precede the taking of a vote. 

The anti-silver leaders say they expect and believe 
that the Wilson Repeal law will be passed, but can 
give no exact figures. Estimates of the majority in 
favor of the repeal vary from 22 to 40. 

Inquiry of leaders on the Republican side of the 
House elicits the statement that they expect to take 
little or no part in the debate now in progress. 

In the Senate numerous financial bills have been 
introduced and referred. Senator Vest called up the 
resolution offered by him providing for the free and 
unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, without 
discrimination against either metal, and made a speech 
on the subject. He declared that he would vote 
against the repeal of the Sherman act, unless he had 
“a guarantee as solemn as the great necessity of the 
people that silver shall exist in the United States as 
a@ money metal.” 

It is thought a repeal bill will not pass the Senate 
without compromise. 

The present expectation is to have the date for the 
opening of the Cherokee strip set between Ninth Mo. 
ist and 15th. General Miles has been ordered to have 
in readiness the necessary military force to remove 
unauthorized persons from the strip. 

Seven suspected cases of cholera among the passen- 
gers of the steamship Karamania, from Naples, were 
removed on the 12th inst. from Hoffman Island, New 
York harbor, to the hospital on Swinburne Island. 

A later dispatch states: Of fifteen patients in the 
hospital, eleven were convalescing. In his bulletin 
on the 14th inst. Health Officer Jenkins said: “The 
outlook is now more encouraging than at any time 
since the Karamania arrived, and everything is under 
perfect control.” 

The steamer Karamania, which brought the first 
cholera to New York Bay this season, has been re- 
leased from Quarantine, after thorough disinfection, 
and proceeded to her dock. 

Governor Jones, of Alabama, has issued a procla- 
mation establishing a quarantine against Florida be- 
cause of the yellow fever at Pensacola. Trains from 
the South are closely watched and no passengers from 
Pensacola are allowed to get off at Montgomery. 

The doctors at the New York Cancer Hospital think 
they have made the important clinical discovery that 
inoculation of cancerous tumors with the virus of ery- 
sipelas will cause the cancer to disappear. They were 
led to make the experiment by the accidental inocu- 
lation of a cancer patient. Inoculations of other pa- 
tients are said to show 40 per cent. of successes. 

Slight earthquake shocks were felt in San Francisco, 
Oakland and Sacramento, California, on the 9th inst. 
At San Diego on Third-day two shocks were experi- 
enced, and at Santa Rosa on Third-day the severest 
earthquake since 1868 occurred. Considerabledamage 
was done in the way of falling chimneys, broken win- 
dows, ete. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 109 a 111; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 112. 

FLour.— Winter super, $1.90 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.65 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.45 ; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.75; do., patent, 
$3.85 a $4.10; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.80 a 3.00 per barrel, as to 
quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 66} a 67 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 47} a 48 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 344 a 35} cts. 

Forreign.—The Mark Lane Express, in its weekly 
review of the British grain trade, says: The British 
wheat crop is now estimated at 7,000,000 quarters. 
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This leaves 21,000,000 quarters to be imported. De- 
ducting the stock left over from 1892 there will be 
needed 19,000,000 quarters. It is not easy to see 
where this supply is to come from. It will absorb all 
the good crops of Russia, India and southeastern Eu- 
rope to fill the British requirements. In the mean- 
time foreign wheats are neglected. Manitoba is quoted 
at 28s. 9d. and California at 29s. 3d. per quarter. Eng- 
lish wheat is in quiet request at unchanged values. 
Corn is cheap. Old American sells at 2l1s., and New 
American at 6d. less. Oats dull and weak. Flour, 
barley, peas and beans are unchanged. 

Count Andreas Bethlen, Hungarian minister of Ag- 
riculture, has issued a statement showing that there 
will be a decrease of about 4,500,000 metrecentners in 
the wheat yield, 4,000,000 in rye and 300,000 in bar- 
ley, as compared with the yield of those cereals last 
year. The quality of the grain crops this year is 
much above the average. The term metrecentner is 
an Austrian expression for hundred weights measured 
by metres as the grain lies in wagons. 

Official statistics as to the cholera in Italy show that 
during the week ending Eighth Month 10th there 
were in Naples 258 cases of the disease and 121 deaths. 
On the Island of Capri, twenty miles from Naples, 
there were during the same period 14 cases and 
8 deaths. The disease is spreading to other coast 
towns. 

On the 5th inst. there was a cloudburst in the vi- 
cinity of Gratz, the capital of Styria. The mountain 
streams almost instantly became raging torrents, and 
the waters swept down into the valleys, doing great 
damage. A large number of persons were drowned. 
Many head of live stock were carried away in the 
floods, and much property was destroyed. 

The Chinese Government, replying to Russia’s re- 
cent demand for an explanation of the massing of 
Chinese troops on the frontiers of the Pamirs, says 
that China intends to occupy only the Chinese Pa- 
mirs, from which she will not recede an inch. The 
note adds that China does not intend to interfere with 
Russia occupying other parts of the Pamirs, but she 
hopes that Russia will confine her operations to those 
parts. 

The Government of the United States of Colombia 
has complained to Secretary Gresham that vessels from 
this country, particularly those engaged in the cocoa- 
nut trade with the Colombian Islands of San Andreas 
and Providencia, are violating the laws of Colombia, 
in introducing salt in these islands. Salt is a Govern- 
ment monopoly in Colombia, and its importation is 


prohibited. 


RECEIPTS 

Received from Eunice B. Paddack, Mass., $2, vol. 
67; from Phebe J. Sampson, N. Y., per William W. 
Hazard, Agent, $2, vol. 67; from Margaret H. Jones, 
Phila., per Frances E. Jones, $2, vol. 67 ; from Hugh 
D. Vail, Cal., $2, vol. 67; from J. M. Thistlethwaite, 
Kans., $2, to No. 27, vol. 67; from Stephen H. Foster, 
Ill., $2, vol. 67; from Samuel L. Fox, Pa., $2, vol. 67; 
from Sarah R. Whitall, N. Y. city, $2, vol. 67; from 
Amy 8. L. Exton, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Joseph 
Jones, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Thomas D. Hoopes, 
Pa., $2, vol. 67; from John Tatum, Phila , $2, vol. 67; 
from Martha T. Cox, Phila., $2, vol. 67; from James 
S. Newbold, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Dorcas B. Robin- 
son, R. L., $2. vol. 67; from Paschall Worth, Pa., $2, 
vol. 67 ; from Samuel T. Haight, Agent, Canada, $20, 
being $2 each for Joseph Waring, Anna H. Moore, 
Anna B. Cornwell, Jesse Stover, Joseph G. Pollard, 
George Pollard, Henry S. Moore. Joshua Clayton, 
George M. Stover and John Moore, vol. 67 ; for Mary 
Peckham, N. Y., $2, vol. 67; from Emma Jones, Phila., 
$2, vol. 67; from Clarkson M. Gifford, Mass., $2, vol. 
67; from Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from 
Mary D. Maris, Del., $2, vol. 67 ; from Jane E. Mason, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 67, and for Jonas Edge, Kans., $2, vol. 67; 
from Hamilton Haines, N. J., $2, voi. 67; from Wil- 
liam Evans, N.J.,$2 vol. 67; from Ellis Smedley, Pa., 
$4, being $2 each for himself and Mary S. Ward, vol. 
67; from Richard Elias Ely, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from 
Seth Shaw, Agent, O., $34, being $2 each for himself, 
Nathan M. Blackburn, Hannah Blackburn, Charles 
Blackburn, Linton Hall, Phebe Ellyson, Theophilus 
Morlan, Nathan Kirk, Mary Harrison, Abner Allman, 
Jesse Edgerton, W. Mifflin Hall, J. Howard Edgerton, 
Job Huestis, Jonathan Blackburn and Daniel Black- 
burn, O., and Arthur H. Edgerton, Pa., vol. 67; from 
Elizabeth Hunt, O., $4, being $2 each for herself and 
Priscilla Hunt, vol. 67; from Samuel S. Cowgill, Cal., 

2, vol. 67; from Charles Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 67; 
from John W. Garwood, Agent, Ia., $6, being $2 each 
for Joseph Beezley, John Williams and Almedia R. 


Wroe, vol. 67; from Joshua Taylor, Mich., $2, vol. 67 ; 
from Ann Gibbons, Ia., $2, vol. 67; from Charles 
Stokes, Agent, N. J., $14, being $2 each for George 
Haines, Clayton Haines, Benjamin J. Wilkins and 
Rachel K. Evens, N. J., Dr. S. Howard Haines and 
William T. Zook, Pa., and Hannah E. Jones, Kans., 
vol. 67; from Josiah W. Leeds, Pa., $4, being $2 each 
for himself and B. Frank Leeds, vol. 67; from Frank 
M. Normart, Phila, $2, vol. 67; from Walter L. 
Moore, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Joseph Evans, N. J., 
$2, vol. 67; from Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $30, 
being $2 each for himself, Thomas L. Passmore, Mark 
Hughes, Sarah L. Passmore, Abi M. Whitson, Eliza- 
beth C. Cooper, Harvey Murray, William B. Harvey, 
S. Morris Jones, Lewis Forsythe, Pennock Cooper, 
Truman C. Moore, William Wickersham, Samuel 
Hoopes and Alice E. Reid, vol. 67; from John R. 
Tatum, Del., $4, being $2 each for himself and Mary 
Tatum Evans, vol. 67 ; from Joseph Pennell, Pa., $2, 
vol. 67, and for Elizabeth C. Yarnall, $2, vol. 67 ; from 
Jesse Negus, Agent, Ia., $6, being $2 each for William 
D. Branson, Lars Christian Hansen and Alexander L. 
McGrew, vol. 67; from Samuel W. Stanley, Agent, Ia., 
$20, being $2 each for Micajah Emmons, Zaccheus 
Test, Joseph Patterson, Thomas H. Binns, Thomas D. 
Yocum, Samuel Bedell, Mary Williams, Samuel Em- 
bree and Joseph L. Hoyle, vol. 67, and $1 each for 
Wilson Hodgin and Matilda E. Crew, to No. 27, vol. 
67 ; from Richard Mott, Agent, Ia., $12, being $2 each 
for Caleb Engle, John W. Mott, William P. Young, 
Wilson W. Shaw, Joseph Dewees, and John Hamp- 
ton and Daniel Mott, $2 each, vol. 67; from Richard 
S. Griffith, Agent, Pa., $44, being $2 each for Sybilla 
Starr Cope, Jane M. Eldridge, Susanna F. Sharpless, 
Lavina R. Hannum, Juhn 8. Fowler, Deborah G. 
Brinton, Benjamin Hayes, Joshua R. Howell, Jones 
McFadgen, Joseph P. Eldridge, Thomas K. Sharpless, 
Robert Garrett, Edward Brinton, Deborah C. Smedley, 
Dr. Levi Hoopes, Thomas S. Butler, Jonathan Eld- 
ridge, Sarah Glover, Lydia Embree, Jesse H. Garrett, 
and Stephen W. Savery, Pa., and William S. Garrett, 
Ore., vol. 67; from Anna W. Bailey, Pa., $4, being $2 
each for herself and H. Matlack, vol. 67; from Gil- 
bert Rowntree, Mo., $2, vol. 67; from Lewis Forsythe, 
Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Sarah Huestis, Agent, O., $22, 
being $2 each for David Smith, Elizabeth Bowman, 
Hannah Smith, Harmon Rhodes, Eliza Smith, Mary 
L. Crew, Hannah Ann Vanlaw, Belinda H. Schofield 
and Richard Edgerton, vol. 67, and $4 for Edna Dean, 
vols. 66 and 67; from James M. Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 67 ; 
from Mary Ann Jones, Gtn., $4, being $2 each for 
Arthur Leeds Nicholson, N. Y., and Elijah Outland, 
N. C., vol. 67; from James F. Reid, Pa., $2, vol. 67; 
from Morris Linton, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Lydia 8. 
Thomas, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Eliza Yeates, Pa., $2, 
vol. 67; from Ruth H. Sharpless, W. Phila., $8, being 
$2 each for herself, Anna T. Goodwin and Ann Har- 
mer, N. J., and Elizabeth H. Comly, Pa., vol. 67 ; from 
Jesse Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Ann T. Small- 
wood, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Anne W. Leeds, N. J., 
per Henry B. Leeds, Agent, $2, vol, 67; from Joel 
Thompson, Del., $2, vol. 67; from Job Bacon, N. J., 
$2, vol. 67; from Samuel L. Whitson, Pa., $2, vol. 67 ; 
from Henry W. Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 67 ; from Caro- 
line Bell, Ind., $2, vol. 67; from William Stanton, 
Agent, O., $32, being $2 each for John Bundy, Jesse 
Bailey, Friends’ Boarding School for Boys, Friends’ 
Boarding School for Girls, Jonathan T. Schofield, Ann 
Williams, Perley Picket, Robert H. Smith, Samuel 
C. Smith, Aaron Frame, Robert Plummer, William 
Bundy, James Steer, and Lindley P. Bailey, O., T. 
Clarkson Bundy, Wash., and Deborah H. Stanton, Mo., 
vol. 67. 


Bay Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Frienps’ SELEcT ScHoor will re-open Ninth Mo. 
18th, 1893. For information, address 
J. Henry Barrett, Sup’t, 
140 N. 16th Street, Phila. 


WANTED.—A responsible man to serve as Janitor 
of a large school in Philadelphia. Address 


ay 
Office of Tur FRIEND. 


Diep, HermMaAn H. Leeps, son of Daniel L. and 
Annie B. Leeds (formerly of Philadelphia), Seventh 
Month 8th, 1893, at Nashua, New Hampshire, in the 
thirty-first year of his age. After a long and suffering 
illness he passed quietly away, trusting in the mercy 
of his Redeemer that all would be well with him. 





